Thersites 


My pedagogic friend Thersites has been much concerned of late to read of the dramatic 
drop in the numbers of young postgraduates applying to become teachers. True, he finds it 
hard to believe that anyone in their right minds should choose to teach Creative 
Underwater Hotel Management Studies to the very exciting new GCSE standard, but equally 
he reckons that to instruct the young in the history, literature and languages of the ancient 
world is to reach as near perfect human happiness as is possible in this slippery existence. 
Pursuing this train of thought one day into its inevitable siding, Thersites suddenly 
remembered, so he tells me, that his old friends Socrates once applied for a teaching 
position in ILIA (Inner Latium Instruction Authority: motto "Let ILIA take the strain") and 
decided to look out the report on his application. Pure dynamite, of course. It was, as he 
said to me, a case for Omnibus or no-one. How could I refuse? 

Name: Socrates 

Position applied for: Teacher Scale 1 

Qualifications: does not believe in them, though he did do some interesting work in an 
Athens jail which got written up by some metal-polishing friend of his. 

Assessors: Dee Duction and Di Allectick. 

Assessors' Report 

Mr Socrates does not inspire confidence at first sight. With his snub nose, thick lips and eyes 
protrudinng all over the place, shoeless , standing on one leg and draped in a sheet, he has a 
sort of rudimentary ethnic charm (and his beard is well in line with ILIA policy), but his Greek 
is far too full of particles to be in the slightest bit comprehensible to the average pupil. As to 
the subjects he had studied, he was one long apology. He confessed to absolute ignorance 
about everything we asked him and, indeed, seemed not to understand the meaning of the 
simplest words. He was, for example, totally flummoxed when we asked him what his ideal 
form would be like. "Can there be such a thing as an tvnideal form?" he asked, in utter 
bewilderment (might he have a place with the educationally disadvantaged?). 

When we put him in front of a class, he developed a good rapport with most of them 
(though some were hostile). He had all sorts of good stories about cobblers, blacksmiths and 
donkeys and described a most amusing and highly educational experiment involving fleas' 
feet, though in general he seemed uninterested in the sciences. Audio-visual departments 
will be interested in the use he made of finger-shadow displays on the walls, but he showed 
no interest in reprographics ("No copies!" he exclaimed fiercely at one point, for reasons we 
could not follow) and became quite irate when we suggested he decorate his room with a 



few attention-catching date-charts and time-maps. But he earned high marks for his use of 
books, paper and supplies in general (he did not use any). 

As for teaching technique, he kept no seating-plan nor progress marks. He seemed happy to 
let students wander from topic to topic without any apparent shape or order to what was 
happening and made it perfectly clear that he knew nothing about the subjects under 
discussion. This is, of course, well in line with ILIA educational policy at the moment, but 
criticising those in authority is most definitely not and we found his remarks in this direction 
wholly unacceptable (strangely, the pupils seemed to like them). It became clear, also, that 
he had done nothing in the way of lesson preparation (no notes came to light). When we 
asked him what he hoped his lesson had achieved, he said he was most gratified that the 
students seemed to be even more at a loss at the end of it than they were at the start. 

Nevertheless, he did appear to have made a brand new breakthrough in discipline theory. 
He is convinced that no-one does wrong willingly. ILIA should surely adopt this progressive 
and enlightened stance as a matter of urgent priority, with all the implications it has for our 
discipline procedures as of this moment in time. 

He seemed enthusiastic about examinations ("the unexamined life is not worth living" he 
said at one point) and his eyes lit up when we pointed out that one of his extracurricular 
duties would be to take forty little boys swimming once a week. 

Recommendation 

At first glance, it seems as if Mr Socrates has no place in the education system at all. Clearly, 
however, while he could not be let into the classroom, we feel his advanced views on the 
use of resources and discipline theory are worth consideration; and, most important of all, 
his views on salaries. When we asked him how much money he wanted, he said he refused 
all payment as a matter of principle. 

Our recommendation, therefore, is that Mr Socrates should be seconded to the TEACHERS' 
PAY AND CONDITIONS REVIEW BOARD. 



